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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK * 


: 


| 
i 


The Animal Rescue League in New Bedford. 

That public opinion, at least in Massachusetts, 
is fast developing to the point where humane 
shelters for the care of small animals will be 
demanded as an essential part of municipal 
housekeeping, is very well demonstrated by the 
ready response to a call for the organization of 
an Animal Rescue League in the city of New 
Bedford. The call was sent out by Mrs. A. W. 
Walker and Miss Augusta Thornton, both inde- 
fatigable workers in behalf of justice and mercy, 
and in response to the invitation a large com- 
pany of persons met at the Unitarian Chapel on 
Eighth Street on the afternoon of April 21. Ac- 
cording to the New Bedford Mercury, Mrs. 
Huntington Smith addressed the meeting, and, 
emphasizing the fact that neglected animals soon 
become diseased and spread disease, declared 
that cruelty and all injustice rebound, not only 
upon those who are guilty, but upon the inno- 
cent. “Few people,” she said, “ realize the suf- 
fering of mind and body that the lower animals 
are capable of. They donot believe it because 
they do not wish to. I have studied and watched 
them as they have been brought to the League 
and no one who could see them as I have could 
deny that they suffer, and suffer keenly. We 
had last week a lost or deserted dog that was 
literally dying of grief. 

“Tt is not only a duty toward animals but to 
human beifiigs to make provisions for their care. 
When there is no shelter where they can be car- 
ried and humanely disposed of, they will multi- 
ply beyond the number that can be cared for. 
There are only a limited number of good homes 
in any city or town, and dogs or cats would 
much better be humanely killed than placed in 
homes where they will not be fed, sheltered at 
night, allowed an adequate amount of liberty and 
exercise, and given what they all crave—affec- 
tion. 

“A rightly conducted shelter receives all ani- 
mals that are brought to its doors. It does not 


try to keep these animals beyond a reasonable 
time as otherwise the shelter would soon be 
filled and other neglected animals turned away. 
It does not feel so afraid of death for them that 


they are placed out, regardless of their safety 


and happiness, thus making the shelter a sieve 
which takes in and pours out again dogs and 
cats that are often abandoned or given up be- 
cause they have not proved desirable for a home. 

“A shelter must give the kindest care to every 
animal it receives, no matter how certain it is 
that its life must soon be humanely ended. 
Good food, comfortable shelter, kind care, hu- 
mane death, these are the important features of 
an Animal Rescue League or Shelter. When 
such a shelter is known to be established in any 
city or town, it will soon be the means of les- 
sening to a great degree the number of suffer- 
ing, homeless, neglected animals. 

“It will be criticized, but one must rise su- 
perior to that. Some will complain because so 
many animals are killed while others will com- 
plain that too many are kept alive. Falsehoods 
will be told about it and sometimes believed, 
though never by those whose interest in animals 
is sincere. The real friends to animals seek their 
highest good and examine carefully into any 
harmful reports that reflect on the work that is 
being done. 

“Such a shelter is greatly needéds senemam. 
very little money would start it and 1f it 1s wisely 
managed, its helpers will increase, and money 
will come as it is needed, even as it has come 
to our Boston League which ‘Il started eleven 
years ago with very little money and very few 
friends and which is now generally acknowl- 
edged to be the best conducted work for the 
care of horses, dogs and cats in this country. 

“The president and managers of such a work 
must have great patience and a sincere sympa- 
thy for suffering. It is not necessary to love 
dogs or cats in order to sympathize with their 
suffering and wish to relieve it, or to see the 
need from a hygienic point of view of taking 
them off the streets. Everybody should be glad 
to help support such a work; a very little—a 
dollar a year, from each of a number of men and 
women will support it, one of the many dollars 
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that are spent every year for wholly selfish pur- 


poses. 
“Many of the greatest men the world has 


known have not been ashamed to proclaim their 
interest, not only in dogs, whose devotion to 
their masters and wonderful intelligence is be- 
yond question, but to the cat which has been 
praised in verse and in prose by noted writers. 
A book has been written on the immortality of 
animals in which learned men in the church and 
among scientists and philosophers have declared 
their conviction that if man is immortal so also 
are the lower animals—at least 150 notable men 
believe this, and I share this belief. I believe, 
as one of these writers has said, that ‘all animal 
life is formed upon one common, general law 
and shows conclusively that if man is a dual be- 
ing, composed of matter and mind or body, and 
soul, so are all other animals.’ 

“But, whatever may be the truth about their 
future, for the present they are with us, and 
it is for us to care for them and this care need 
not interfere with any other duty toward human 
beings. I would say in the language of the 
Scripture: “This ought ye to have done and not 
to leave the other undone.’ In this city where 
there are, I am told, many societies for the help 
of men, women and children, who could be- 
grudge one, only one, for our faithful, patient. 
loving, four-footed friends? Give them at least 
the crumbs that fall from the children’s table. 
Gather them up from the streets and alleys—the 
homeless, starving, sick dogs and cats and the 
little helpless kittens. Do not let them die in 
their misery without one pitying thought. If 
not a sparrow falleth to the ground without the 
notice of our Heavenly Father, surely all these 
neglected, forsaken creatures are known of Him 
who said: “Blessed are the merciful.’ ” 

Mrs. Walker, who is a member of the Boston 
Animal Rescue League, told of the work she 
and a few other women had done in behalf of 
the poor, friendlesscats. She said that one wo- 
man in the city had got up at four o’clock morn- 
ings and gone out to gather half-starved cats, 
and neglected kittens into a place where they 
could be either fed or put out of the way. Mrs. 
Walker said that she was convinced that in a 


city of the size of New Bedford there was room 
and need for a rescue league. 

Rev. W. B. Geoghegan said that his faith was 
not very large at the start and he said that he 
fully expected to see only six people at the meet- 
ing and he was agreeably surprised at the in- 
terest manifested. He said that he was in 
hearty sympathy with the movement, and he be- 
lieved there should be a place for the care of 
the poor dumb animals and that they should be 
put out of the way in many instances with the 
least possible suffering. 

It was voted to organize an Animal Rescue 
League for New Bedford and the following of- 
ficers were elected: | 

President, Rev. W. B. Geoghegan. 

Vice President, Miss Emily Hussey. 

Secretary, Miss Caroline K. Gifford. 

Treasurer, Miss Augusta Thornton. 

It was voted to have the president appoint a 
committee of three to draw up by-laws and a 
constitution for the league. Nearly all those 
present signed their names to become members 
of the organization, and the work promises to go 
on until the league has a place of refuge for the 
dumb animals of New Bedford. 


International Congress of Humane Societies at 
Turin. 

On invitation of the Turinese Society for the 
Protection of Animals, an organization already 
in the fortieth year of its existence, an Interna- 
tional Congress of Humane Societies, the first to 
be held in Italy, will convene at the International 
Exposition of Labor and Industry at Turin, on 
October 12, 1911, and remain in session four 
days. The program of subjects for discussion 
sent out by President Durando of the Turin 
Society, covers a wide range of topics, including 
the most practical means for extending humane 
education; the care, feeding and transportation 


of domestic animals; the construction of stables 


and barns; the best methods of paving public 
highways; the shoeing of horses and other 
working animals ; the best methods of harnessing 
and driving; the quick and painless slaughter of 
animals for food; the transportation, slaughter 
and disposal of animals suffering from conta- 
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gious diseases; the best methods of disinfecting 
houses, stables, ships and vehicles after infec- 
tion by diseased animals; the need for and or- 
ganization of shelters for animals; the restraint 
and abolition of vivisection; the local protection 
and conservation of useful birds, and the neces- 
sity of an international convention for the pro- 
tection of migratory birds. — 

Humane societies throughout the world are 
asked to notify La Societa Turinese Protettrice 
degli Animali, Signore F*. Riccabone, Secretary, 
of their intention to be represented at the con- 
eress the and qualifications of 
delegates. 


and names 


International Animal Protection Congress. 

The International Animal Protection Congress 
will meet in accordance with the resolution 
adopted by the International Congress in Lon- 
don in July, 1909, at Copenhagen, August 5,1911, 
The deliberations of the congress, which will be 
conducted in the three Scandinavian languages, 
in English, French and German, will have for 
their object to spread knowledge of the import- 
ant part which animals play in the economy of 
nature, and of their true relationship to man, to 
explain the rights of the animals in relation to 
human beings; to propose measures for the pre- 
vention of every form of cruelty to animals; to 
discuss new and improved methods of assisting 
and treating diseased and injured animals; and 
to propose measures for combating cruelty to an- 
nimals for scientific purposes. Many of the lead- 
ing societies of the world have already chosen 
delegates, and a large attendance is anticipated. 
All societies for the protection of animals and 
all humanitarian societies who take interest in 
the welfare of animals, are invited to take part 
in the congress, and any person sympathizing 
with the purpose of the congress may become a 
member by buying a ticket costing five Danish 
kroner, which will admit him to all the meetings 
of the congress and give him a right to vote. 
Bulletins and full information may be obtained 
by addressing the general secretary of the man- 
aging committee, Mr. L. Mehrn, Store Kongens- 
gade 95, Copenhagen. 


Care of Old Horses. 


The Report of Mrs. Jennie B. Powers, general 
agent of the Keene, N. H., Humane Society, 
shows the great need of humane education and 
humane work in the country as well as in our 
cities. The horrible cases of cruelty to cows 
and horses she describes in her report are sick- 
ening and are a terrible warning to all who own 
horses no longer fit for their own use not to 
pass these horses over either by selling or 
giving away, to poor farmers who cannot afford 
to feed a horse properly but who will work him 
hard whether he is sick or old or starving. 

Many such horses come from the cheap sales 
stables in Boston, which is the reason why the 
Animal Rescue League tries to have its veter- 
inary doctor visit these stables and the auction 
rooms several times a week. In spite of our ef- 
forts, horses unfit for work are sold at higher 
prices than we can afford to give. The pur- 
chasers get the amount of money they pay for 
them back by underfeeding and hard use. 

Yet in the course of a year we save quite a 
large number from this hard fate, though we 
could save double the number were the money 
for our Horse Rescue Fund more generously 
supplied. Why cannot every man or woman 
who owns a horse he or she values, send us at 
least five dollars with which to save one of these 
suffering victims from further misery? 

We come across many sad cases in our work 
for horses. For example, we find that many 
men who are wholly ignorant of horses buy for 
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their business cheap horses without realizing 
in the least that, by reason of age or disease or 
abuse, they are wholly unfit for work. 

After using the horse a week or two they dis- 
cover that they have been “taken in,” as they 
express it, by the horse dealer, and unless they 
happen to have some pity in their hearts, which 
is seldom the case, they determine to get their 
money's worth out of the horse, so work him 
until he drops dead or is so nearly dead that the 
law allows the agents of the Humane Society to 
“condemn” him. Even then a horse is not safe 
unless some responsible person sees that he 
really is killed and not hidden away with the 
hope of getting a few more days’ work out of 
ten 

These horses should be taken away from 
their owners as they are in such a pitiful 
condition, but the sympathy is generally with the 
“poor man.” 


STORIES FOR OLD 


vi AND YOUNG 


Daisy, The Little Mother. 


What was Daisy’s history before she was 
brought to the Animal Rescue League we would 
be glad to know, but probably never shall. I 
. went up stairs in the cottage kennel one bitter 
cold day in February and saw in one of the 
rooms a little white and tan spaniel, that had 
just been brought in from the street, wild-eyed, 
and growling ferociously if any one came near 
her. I looked at her and said to John, “It is a 
fortunate thing for her that she was taken off 
the streets today,” and he agreed with me. 

When I went up to look at her again in a day 
or two, she was lying in a comfortable bed and 
seven tiny little puppies were nestling close to 
her side. She growled at us again and John 
said she was very cross. “No wonder,” I said, 
“to be homeless in the bitter cold in the condi- 
tion she was found in is enough to sour any 
dog’s temper.” } 

It was not until Daisy’s puppies were two 
weeks old and as round as little butter balls that 


Daisy could bear any one to look at them, ex- 
cepting John, who fed her. 

Before long it was thought best to take a few 
of the puppies away, and only three little roly- 
polys were left for her to care for. 

Almost every one who saw these little beau- 
ties wanted one, but only those applicants were 
considered who were capable of bringing up a 
puppy, which is a task requiring much patience 
and love. 

At last only one remained, and when I visited 
Daisy and saw her anxious eyes watching this 
I declared they should not be separated. 

One day a little later a kind young woman, 
evidently a dog lover, was waiting to see me at 
my office. She told me she was the owner of 
one of the puppies and she wanted another to 
play with it, so she came hoping to get the little 
brother that she knew had been left. 

I told her that the mother was not tired of 
her puppy yet and I would not separate them. 
Then she offered to take mother and puppy and 
unite them to the little one she already had 
taken. She would keep the mother as long as it 
seemed to be for the happiness of the little fam- 
ily to do so, and then, when it was no longer 
wise to keep them together, the little mother 
should be returned to us. 

I could see that this woman understood dogs 
and cared for them inthe best way. She lived 
not far from the city and invited me to visit 
Daisy at any time, so I gave my consent, and 
Daisy and her last remaining puppy went off 
happily together——A. H. S. 
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Squirrel Parties. 


who reside in the  neighbor- 
the Ontario apartment house, at 

Road and Eighteenth street, en- 
joy one of the strangest exhibitions of 
animal intelligence that can be _ witnessed 
anywhere in the United States. Those who are 
fortunate enough to be in that locality around 
8 o'clock in the morning, or about the time the 
sun sinks behind the trees in the late afternoon, 
are entertained by the sight of a troupe of 
squirrels climbing up the walls of the apartment 
house in search for their breakfast or supper. 

About five months ago a large brown squirrel 
was attracted by the smell of some peanuts 
which were being eaten by a woman who occu- 
pies an apartment on the fifth floor of the build- 
ing, and promptly climbed to the window, before 
which the woman was sitting. Being a lover 
of animals, the woman fed the hungry squirrel, 
which was very tame and nearly famished, and 
did not hesitate to sit on her lap and eat out of 
her hand. After having satisfied his hunger the 
squirrel climbed down to the ground and was 
soon lost in the dusk. 

The woman gave no more thought to the inci- 
dent until, while sewing near the window the 
next day, she heard a slight noise, and, upon 
looking around, was greatly surprised to see 
her cunning friend of the day before. He came 
right into the room as soon as the window was 
opened, and frisked about her in such a frivol- 
ous, engaging way that she went into the pantry 
to find something for the squirrel to eat. 

Coming back with some nuts for her new- 
found pet, she was not prepared for the sight 
that greeted her as she walked into the front 
room. Seated on the window-sill, in various at- 
titudes, but with the same appearance of curios- 
ity, were six squirrels, besides the large brown 
one, which seemed to be the ringleader. With 
the exception of one or two, none of the squir- 
rels was in the least afraid of her, and she spent 
a half hour feeding nuts to her strange visitors, 
who became most friendly. 

The woman told several of her friends in the 
apartment house of her experience. Within a 
few days every one, or nearly every one, who 


Persons 
hood of 
Ontario 


resided on that side of the house was trying, by 
several ways, to induce the squirrels into the 
apartment, but it was only after the greatest 
patience that they were coaxed into any apart- 
ment but the one belonging to their first Lady 
Bountiful. 

Since that time the troupe has increased to 
twelve or fourteen, still commanded by the large 
brown one. While some of their friends feed 
them in the morning and others in the afteroon, 
they never arrive at an apartment at the wrong 
time—Washington Post. 


if Not Reason—What? (See Frontispiece). 


Old Huckleberry, a pensioner at Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest for Horses in Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, 1s thirty years old, and when he became 
an inmate of the Home the impression was that 
he would be a gentle, quiet, grandfatherly guest, 
but we little knew him. 

Perhaps it was his first taste of actual free- 
dom for a long time, for after a few weeks he 
began to make his presence known and felt. 

Unless he took a particular liking to one of 
the other horses, he would allow no horse in the 
field with him. He has a very ready pair of 
heels that he elevates at the least approach 
another horse makes toward the favorite he has 
chosen, Betty, a handsome mare. 

In order to join Betty one day Old Huckle- 
berry pushed down a section of a new fence 
guaranteed to be horse-proof. If he is shut off 
entirely from companionship his loud, peculiar 
whinny resounds all over the farm. There is nu 
other whinny like it, none that is half as loud 
and imperative. It is not a request but a de- 
mand, and we all know it as far as we can hear 
it for Huckleberry’s cry. 

One very cold and disagreeable day in Febru- 
ary, Edward, the caretaker, was eating his 
dinner at the cottage. The cottage is a good 
distance below the barn, a winding driveway 
connecting them. It was so cold that none of 
the horses were out. 

Suddenly Edward heard a loud and unmis- 
takable whinney that appeared to be at his back 
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door. “Why,” he 
exclaimed, “‘that 
sounds like Huc- 
kleberry !” 

He ran to the 
door and opened 
it. Huckleberry 
stood calmly at 
the doorstep 
looking in at 
him. When Ed- 
ward opened the 
door and spoke to him he shook his head and 
turned and went back toward the barn. 

Edward is not slow to take a hint. He un- 
derstands horse and dog language, just as every 
real lover of animals who has a chance to be 
with them and study them must. He ran back 
into the house, seized his outside coat and cap, 
and saying to his wife, “Huckleberry has broken 
his halter and he came to tell me about it,” hur- 
ried to the barn, fearing that Huckleberry, being 
at liberty, might trouble some of the horses in 
other stalls. But no—he had walked quietly 
back into the barn and gone into a vacant stall 
next to Black Beauty, whom he was teasing 
through the iron grating when Edward arrived. 

When Huckleberry is put outside he is always 
placed in a paddock back of the barn. It seems 
to us who know the circumstances and the horse 
that he took this unusual journey to the cottage 
expressly to find Edward and tell him what had 
happened. Why else did he go down the drive- 
way, stop at the back door, call Edward to come 
out, and then go directly back again to the 
barn? 


COMFORT IN 


ANNA Harris SMITH. 


‘‘ Greyfriars’ Bobby.”’ 

In the pages of “Dog Stories” from the Spec- 
tator, published in 1896 there appeared a brief 
and passing reference to the subject of this 
sketch, a faithful Skye terrier, known from the 
romance of his life as “Greyfriars’ Bobby.” The 
characteristic fidelity which marked the career 
of this notable dog has found recognition in the 
form of a Memorial Fountain placed in George 


DEB PADDOCKS: 


IV. Bridge, one 
of the leading 
thoroughfaresof 
old Edinburgh, 
close to the gate 
of Greyfriars’ 
Church. 

The Memorial 
Fountain bears 
the following 
inscription :— 


SCE Wek oe DOB Eee 
From the life, just before his death 
A TRIBUTE 
To the affectionate fidelity of 
‘GREYFRIARS’, BOBBY,” 

In 1858 this faithful dog followed the remains 
of lis master to Greyfriars’ Churchyard, and 
lingered near the spot until his death in 1872. 

Erected by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts—1872. 
A: personal interest in the story of canine af- 

fection thus recorded, coupled with the belief 

that descriptive particulars might be acceptable 
to lovers of animals, has prompted the writer 
to collect the following details. 

During the fifties there lived in Midlothian a 
farmer named Grey. This man, like others of 
his calling, was generally to be found in Edin- 
burgh every Wednesday, attending the market, 
accompanied always by his shaggy terrier, Bobby. 
It was Grey’s custom, as the time-gun announced 
the hour of one from the Castle heights, to re- 
pair to a small restaurant in the neighborhood 
of Greyfriars’ Churchyard, known by the name of 
Traill’s Diningrooms. Here Bobby and his mas- 
ter had their midday meal, which in the case 
of the doggie consisted regularly of a bun, prob- 
ably followed by a canine bonne bouche in the 
way of a bone. 

In 1858 Grey died, and was laid to rest near 
the ‘historic church of Greyfriars, aptly named 
by Sir Walter Scott the Westminster of Scot- 
land. On the third day following the funeral, 
and just as the echoes of the time-gun were 
dying away, the occupants of Traill’s rooms 
were surprised to see a dog, the picture of woe 
and hunger, enter the doorway and approach 
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the proprietor, upon whom he gazed with a 
most beseeching expression. 

Traill immediately recognized in this visitor 
the once happy and _ well-cared-for Bobby. 
Stirred with compassion, he gave a bun to the 
silent pleader, who then, without waiting to eat 
it, ran out of the shop carrying his newly-found 
meal in his mouth. Next day at the same hour 
Bobby again appeared, and repetition of events 
followed; but on the third day, Traill, whose 
curiosity and interest were now thoroughly 
aroused, determined to follow the dog, and thus 
discover his destination. This was soon reached, 
for Bobby, bun in mouth, made straight for 
Greyfriars’ Churchyard where, approaching 
the grave of his master, he lay down and began 
to eat his scanty meal. It was now evident that 
the chief, if not only mourner of the kind- 
hearted farmer, had been his fourfooted friend 
Bobby, who, after following his late master’s 
funeral, had then refused to leave the humble 
mound which marked his grave, until forced to 
do so by the pangs of hunger. Bobby’s plight 
and the locality of his new domicile having come 
to the knowledge of the occupants of his former 
home, he was brought back, it is said, three 
times. However, all efforts to make him relin- 
quish his chosen post proved unavailing and 
each attempt was followed by a speedy return 
to the same spot in Greyfriars. Here Bobby 
continued to spend both days and nights, taking 
refuge only in rough weather under a tombstone 
hard by, and stoutly resisting all friendly ad- 
vances made by the compassionate strangers 
desirous of providing a home for him. In 
course of time a shelter was erected for his pro- 
tection near his master’s grave. He continued 
his daily visits to the restaurant, arriving punc- 
tually at the same hour, and never failing to re- 
ceive his bun from the kind-hearted proprietor. 
This went on for nine years when, owing to a 
more rigorous enforcement of the seven shillings 
yearly dog license, Bobby was arested as a 
“vagrant,’ and appeared in court accompanied 
by his humane sympathizer and defender, the 
restaurant keeper, who was accused of harbor- 
ing the dog. They were tried before three mag- 
istrates who, after hearing the story, tempered 


the law with mercy and forgave him for not 
paying his rates, thus saving Bobby from an 
untimely end. 

This remarkable dog, who, by an irony of 
fate, had great length of days granted to him, 
lived until 1872, and then, like his master, was 
buried in Greyfriars’ Churchyard, where his 
grave now marked by a rose bush, is often 
pointed out to visitors. A short time before 
Bobby’s death the Baroness Burdett-Coutts vis- 
ited Greyfriars, and the sight of the Highland 
mourner so interested her, that when his demise 
occurred, she obtained permission to erect at the 
street corner, near the churchyard gate, a gran- 
ite fountain with an effigy of the inconsolable 
dog sitting on guard. 

I have now come to the end of my simple nar- 
rative. Perhaps it may remind the reader, as 
it did the writer, of the affectionate dog and his 
master, who, in the words of the poet, | 
“But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 
—Henry T. Hutton. 
From The Caledonian, February, 1911. 


Ae 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


Stable Inspection. 


The plan of Stable Inspection, originated by 
the Boston Work Horse Parade Association, has 
proved extremely successful. Every fall and 
winter the Association offers to inspect, free of 
cost, any stable that may be entered for the 
purpose, and the stables so entered are visited, 
and all the details of feeding, watering, bedding, 
grooming, blanketing, etc., are carefully inves- 
tigated by experts. A confidential report is then 
made to the stable proprietor, defects are pointed 
out, and suggestions are made. ‘In most cases 
the stables are inspected two or three times, and 
at the annual Memorial Day Parade silver 
medals and other prizes are awarded, if de- 
served, to the owners of the horses, to foremen 
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and to nightmen. Prizes are also awarded to 
the stables making the greatest improvement. 

Many of the largest horse-owning corpora- 
tions in the city have availed themselves of the 
inspection, and this year at least 3000 horses 
will be inspected in the various stables entered. 
The Association has found that horse-owners 
are almost always glad to adopt the suggestions 
made to them, and in some cases the expert in- 
spectors have met the grooms and drivers, at 
the request of the employer, and have explained 
to them the necessity for certain improvements 
in the treatment of the horses. In one case a 
leading truckman gave a dinner at a hotel to his 
drivers in order that the president of the Work- 
Horse Parade Association and the judge who 
inspected his stable might have an opportunity 
to meet them. The fact is that horse-owners 
might prevent much unnecessary wear and tear 
of valuable horse flesh, to say nothing of hu- 
manity, by cultivating a proper spirit among 
their employees. Moreover, the experience of 
the Boston Association has been—and no doubt 
the same thing would be observed everywhere—- 
that in most stables the comfort of the horse can 
be promoted, and his working days prolonged by 
making improvements in feeding, watering, 
bedding or grooming, the cost of which is com- 
paratively slight. 


A Plea for Poultry. 

These little, humble, yet very important parts 
of human life needs, are neglected worse than 
any other species of the mute kingdom. Hardly 
any one cares for, or sees to, their needs and 
comfort, though their owners expect eggs all the 


time. “Something can’t come from nothing,” 
however, and fowls have same rights and 
feelings that we have, and same _ capac- 
ity for suffering. They seldom get clean 
water, in clean vessels, and all they need. 
One of their great needs is shade in 
summer. If there is none in their yards, it 


can easily be made by planting quick-growing 
vines, profusely, like scarlet runner beans (the 
beans make very nice eating when vines die out 
in late fall) and morning glory, etc. These 


should be planted as early as any hardy annual 
flower. Train them on stout cords on big poles, 
with slats across the top, good roomy places, 
and see the comfort it gives the poultry. Kept 
in hot, shadeless places and not properly fed 
and watered, they get sick, lousy, thin and 
wretched, and lay but little if at all. They 
should have grass often, too, short grass, as they 
get choked if it is long. They best relish all 
table scraps. They hate a diet all of grain and 
don’t do well on it. Some bakers sell a barrel 
of stale bread for only 65c or 75c. It well pays 
to buy it and soak it for hens and chicks.— M. 
C. J., Stoneham, Mass. 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION | 


Fe: 4 


Left Behind. | 

The cold winds and heavy rainfalls of spring 
made the holiday-making of some folks a sad 
time for others; and among these was a poor 
pussy near Southampton, adrift to shift for her- 
self and her helpless babies. The front door 
that had always been so kindly opened to her 
call remained closed and the windows shuttered, 
for her family had moved, and she had been 
left behind. The milk man never called, and 
there was not even a drop of water in the back 
yard, to say nothing of food, so she carried her 
kitties as far under the thick hedge for shelter 
as was possible, and scraped them a nest in the 
grass, protecting them from the pitiless rain 
storms with her own shivering body. How 
hungry she was, and so terrified at the strange 
passers-by. She dared not leave her little ones 
to seek food and there was no one to befriend 
her until one, almost as forlorn as herself, heard 
pussy’s pitiful mews and took compassion on 
her. This was a poor woman who had just lost 
her husband, the bread winner of _ her 
four little’ children. - Therefore she had 
nothing to spare for the waifs in the 
hedge, as you may suppose. But for all 
her own troubles this kind was 
sorry for the cat, and purchased a postcard and 


wothan 
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addressed it—where do you think? Why, to the 
new Cats’ Shelter at Remsbury Cottage, Shirley 
Warren, Southampton. And in resporise to the 
card the caretaker set off with a basket, and af- 
ter some difficulty succeeded in securing the cat 
and kittens, and in safely conveying them back 
to Shirley. Here they were soon snugly housed, 
and she purred out her gratitude to the kind 
manager who had rescued her. 

What would have become of this poor little 
mother and her babies if there had been no 
Shelter to take them in?—F. H. S.in The Ani- 
mals Friend Supplement. 


Teaching Kindness to Aniinais. 

Kansas City is going to try to develop a sys- 
tem by which teachers in the public schools will 
be reqired to spend half an hour each day in 
teaching children kindness to dumb animals. 
The humane society of that city has been asked 
to draw up a bill and present to the Legislature 
which will make this compulsory. Certainly 
parents should lead in such instruction, and no 
child should be permitted to have a pet cat, dog 
or bird unless it is treated kindly. Such home 
instruction, extended by teachers in the schools, 
will have a lasting benefit on children. Cruelty 
is oftener due to thoughtlessness than to real in- 
tention of being unkind, and a word in time may 
prevent it. There is a financial side to the treat- 
ment of animals, especially to those on the farm. 
Neglect and cruelty there lessen the value of the 
stock and the prices they might bring. Ani- 
mals left out in all kinds of weather are incapa- 
ble of the best work, and certainly their selling 
price is lessened.—Columbus Dispatch. 


Bungalow Notes. 

Pine Ridge, Aprit 8.—After many cold, win- 
try, rainy days, we are treated to a day of sun- 
shine and mild breezes. I took a walk down in 
the woods back of the bungalow and on into the 
little cemetery devoted to our fourfooted friends, 
and everywhere I went I heard a chorus of 
birds. 

For the first time this spring I heard the 
plaintive song of the Phoebe bird. This time 


A SPRING SNOW STORM. 


there was no mistaking it for the Phoebe note 
of the Chickadee; it is much more soft and 
plaintive. Song sparrows delighted the ear with 
their exquisite melody. The robin was singing 
his spring song and the blue jays were making 
ludicrous attempts to soften their harsh voices 
and make more melodious tones with which to 
woo a mate. 

“The woods were filled so full with song, 

There seemed no room for sense of wrong.” 

Even Old Gray, whom I stopped to speak to 
on my way through the field, looked brighter 
and happier, as if the memory of many suffer- 
ing years and the fear of being taken away from 
the paradise he has been enjoying at Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest since the second of March, was 
gradually being forgotten. 

Old Gray shows his improved courage by 
more venturesome walks about the fields, even 
going down the driveway and browsing around 
the cottage; but he never appears quite so full 
of contentment as when he lies down in the 
field, sometimes an hour at a time, and basks in 
the sun. At such times it is amusing to see Old 
Huckleberry stand in the lane gazing over the 
gate at the prostrate horse, pawing the ground 
and snorting as if he were telling Betty who 
stands behind him not to be afraid of that 


strange horse as he will not allow him to come 
near the separating fence. 

The leaves of the wild columbines are just 
showing above the ground. The periwinkle, 
often called myrtle, is fresh and green on the 
little graves that have hidden away so much un- 
selfish, devoted love from those who prized that 
love enough to give tender care to the outside 
shell that contained it. 

There have been sad scenes in this little ceme- 
tery where more than sixty four-footed friends 
who have been loving companions to their own- 
ers have been laid away. Passing through the 
paths brought before me sorrowing faces I have 
met there, and sad questionings | have heard— 
“Shall I ever see him again?’—‘How could I 
help loving him when he loved me so faith- 
fully?’ ‘I sometimes answer by quoting Emer- 
son’s words: 7 

“What is excellent 

As God lives is permanent ; 

Hearts are dust; heart’s loves remain, 

Hearts’ love shall need thee again.” 


Aprit 9.—I could hardly believe my eyes 
when I looked out my bedroom window this 
morning and saw the cedar trees that encircle 
my rockery covered with snow, their tops and 
their branches bent almost to breaking with 
their burden. A heavy snow storm was raging, 
and mid-winter seemed to have returned. 

But the snow-storm, so unlooked for and un- 
welcome, had its compensations. I thought I 
had enjoyed the birds around the bungalow in 
the winter but this has been a day in a thousand. 
From my first look out at about seven o’clock, 
up to this moment, four in the afternoon, I 
have spent about all the time at one or another 
window watching the birds and listening to 
their songs. The air has been alive with them 
and with their melody. They have been under 
the windows, on the bird table, on the veranda 
railing and on the window-sills. The trees 
have been full of them. 

Close to the bungalow, feeding on crumbs, 
cracked corn and suet, we have had today, fox 
sparrows (very handsome birds and sweet sing- 
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ers), song sparrows (also singing exquisitely), 
vesper sparrows, snow buntings, English spar- 
rows, juncos, chickadees, nuthatches, woodpeck- 
er, robins, blue jays, blackbirds and crows. 

Most of the time nearly all of these kinds of 
birds have been feeding together. The only 
really quarrelsome bird 1 saw was a little song 
sparrow who repeatedly drove every other bird 
off the rockery then flew up on to a cedar tree 
close by and opening his mouth sang like a little 
angel. 

The fox sparrows have kept steadily at the 
feast, pecking away like hens, and the juncos 
have kept them company. The juncos, by the 
way, attend strictly to the business of feeding. 
Comes there a panic? He is the last to fly and 
the first to return. Not infrequently when the 
sparrows take sudden flight the junco pauses 
just a moment in his pecking, looks up as if 
he said, “Now what is the matter with those 
flighty creatures?” and then resumes his work. 

I noticed today that in these sudden panics, 
the reason for which I can seldom discover, one 
or two fox sparrows stayed boldly on with the 
juncos. 

When the blue jays came down, the smaller 
birds generally flew up in near-by trees until 
the saucy blue jays got through pecking, which 
was very soon, as they carried off the large 
crumbs to eat in the trees. Once I saw one of 
them feed another with the crumbs he had car- 
ried away, both sitting on a cedar bough just 
over the rockery. 

I have just turned my head and glanced out 
my window. There are about fifteen birds on 
the rockery. Among them the fox sparrow 1s 
the most conspicuous. He is certainly a beau- 
tiful creature. 


I have felt rather sorry for the crows and 
blackbirds today. Two crows ventured on the 
bird table and snatched a little corn but they 
seemed more timid than one would expect in 
so safe a place as this. A large flock of black- 
birds, more than fifty, flew around the bunga- 
low and dotted a great oak tree with black, giv- 
ing it the appearance, as they rested on the bare 
branches, of a tree bearing a strange kind of 
fruit. They did not come to the feast although 
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a few of them came up on the rocks near the 
table and I hope got some of the scattered 
crumbs. 

Here is a fact for those who can see only 
evil in English sparrows. They come with these 
other birds, eat with them, go away in their 
company and I have never seen an English 
sparrow attempt to drive one of these others 
away. Why, if they are such enemies to other 
birds, do they associate so closely together? 
If a sparrow or two appear on the bird table, 
the juncos follow so quickly that they appear to 
be in the same flock.—Anna Harris Smith. 


| LEAGUE NEWS 
ad AND NOTES et 
Visiting Days at Pine Ridge. 
Visitors are welcome at all times to Pine 


Ridge Home of Rest for Horses, the League’s 
Country Annex, Dedham, but in the beautiful 
spring time the officers of the Animal Rescue 
League make a special occasion for meeting 
those who are interested in the League’s work 
for horses and in the cemetery for small animals 
that is situated in a picturesque corner of the 
country annex. 

It was thought best this year to appoint three 
receiving days, and special committees will be 
in charge of each day,—Thursday, May 25; 
Friday, May 26 and Saturday, May 27, from 
11 a.m. until 6 p.m. As usual, light refresh- 
ments will be served on the grounds throughout 
the day, at small cost. Donations of sandwiches, 
cake, candy, flowers, and of sugar, carrots or 
apples for the horses, will be very gratefully re- 
ceived, and may be sent to 51 Carver Street, or 
carried to Pine Ridge, as preferred. 

We hope that those friends who cannot at- 
tend will show their interest by sending at least 
a small donation of money to aid us.in caring 
for the horses we are receiving. Checks should 
be made payable to the Animal Rescue League. 

The special work of the Home of Rest is giv- 
ing vacations to the working horses needing a 
few weeks’ rest. We take lame horses, tired 


horses and horses with sore backs and shoulders, 
that can be got into condition for work by a few 
weeks’ rest and good care. If we do not take 
them, their owners, being poor men, often put 
them in auction and they are sold when they are 
in need of rest and care. For lack of room and 
money we have been obliged to refuse to take a 
number of horses since the year came in. We 
could use a large sum to great advantage in this 
part of our work. . 

We have taken for vacations since January 1, 
fourteen horses. Four of these were in too bad © 
a condition to work again and will not be re- 
turned to their owners, but we could not have 
got possession of them in any other way than 
through our Home of Rest. 

We wish that these Visiting Days might be 
the means of awakening a stronger and wider 
interest in Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses 
for we are greatly in need of a more adequate 
accommodation for our work. 


Direction for Trains and Electric Cars. 

Electric cars marked Needham (not Dedham), 
leave Forest Hills elevated station on the hour 
and half hour. Leave the car at Pine Street, 
Dedham, which is five minutes’ ride beyond the 
Charles River bridge. Fare, five cents to the 
bridge, and five from there to Pine Street. The 
house is the third on the right on Pine Street, 
about six minutes’ walk from the car. Time by 
electric and surface cars from Boston to Pine 
Ridge, about 55 minutes. 

Steam trains from South Station. 
Station four minutes later. 

In the following time-table the trains most 
convenient for visitors to Pine Ridge are given. 
Carriages are always waiting at the Dedham 
station, fare 25 cents, distance, one mile. 

Boston to Dedham by way of Forest Hills, 
Roslindale and West Roxbury :—9.05, 10.05, 
10,35,--11.05: a.. m.; 12.05, -1.05,°2.05;5 3 0peeueem 
p.m. Boston to Dedham by way of Hyde Park 
and Readville:—9.35, 11.35. a) mis jammonaem 
4.42 p. m. 

Dedham to Boston by way of Forest Hills, 
Roslindale and West Roxbury :—11.45 a. m.; 
12.45, 1.15, 2.45, 3.15, 3.45, 4.45, 5.15, 5.45 p. m. 
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Dedham to Boston by way of Hyde Park and 
Readville:—12.15, 2.15, 4.15, 6.15 p. m. Time 
20 minutes to 33 minutes on train. 


Visitors are welcome at all times except on 
Sunday forenoons. 


There were taken at our headquarters on Car- 
ver Street during the month of April, 574 dogs 
and 2029 cats and kittens. Our agents made 
during the month 812 calls and brought in 2194 
animals. 


From the executors of the estate of the late 
Julia M. Champlin of Brookline, the directors 
of the Animal Rescue League have received a 
large painting by Alexander Pope, representing 
a setter and tiger cat and called “Scraping Ac- 
quaintance.” This painting, which is one of the 
best examples of Mr. Pope’s work, bears an ap- 
propriate inscription and will hang in the offices 
of the League as a permanent memorial of Mrs. 
Champlin. 


Report ot the Stoneham Branch. 
Moni belo Ll 

Since the opening of our Shelter on Dec. 19, 
we have received fifty-nine cats and kittens. 
Five kittens have been placed in good homes 
and one was restored to its owner. Quite a 
number of cats were given up by their owners 
to be chloroformed. For most of these we re- 
ceived twenty-five or fifty cents. Nine dogs 
have been taken in. One was restored to his 
owner after being kept a week at the shelter. 
One exhausted horse was given shelter for the 
night. One horse, purchased by Dr. Sullivan, 
was shot on the premises. We are all new in 
the work, but we hope with experience to gain 
courage and knowledge—ManeL Hawkins, 
' Secretary. 


I like solitaire, for no adversary is humiliated, 
and I am sick of all forms of human pain, mis- 
ery, and disappointment.—RicHARD WATSON 
GILDER, 


Friends ge 


MRS; NEAL AND HER PETS. 


Letters. 


Some time ago a cat and four little kittens 
which had been turned out to starve and freeze, 
were brought to my attention. They were suf- 
fering and in a terrible condition. There was a 
look of human despair upon the face of the 
mother as she made pitiful efforts to care for 
her helpless little ones. Resulting from their 
exposure, one of them died. I saw the mother 
call the remaining three to the basket where it 
lay, and with all mother fondness kiss it—yet 
some people will tell you cats don’t know any- 
thing. To my mind, any animal knows more 
than a person who so far forgets himself as to 
ill treat them. 

After placing the little family in one home 
which proved unsatisfactory, we took them all 
back and have been more than repaid by the 
pleasure that they have given us with their 
cunning ways. One more little waif, well named 
Dandy, has been added to the merry little group. 
It would be hard to find a happier family of 
pets. We do not wish to part with any of them. 

During the past five years I have given my 
time gladly and freely to the Manchester, New 
Hampshire, Animal Rescue League, for the for- 
warding of this noble work, and I am proud to 
say that I have been able to collect several thou- 
sand dollars from people that have their hearts 
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in the right place. There is no one, high, low, 
rich or poor, who will not be made happier by 
giving of their influence and of their funds to 
promote the care and protection of the dumb. 
We are hoping sometime to get a farm where 
we can have a home of rest for horses, and per- 
haps I may receive a check from some rich per- 
son that loves animals. We must have money— 
there are so many animals that are starving to 
death here in New Hampshire.—L. C. NEAt. 


Lawrence, Mass. 

“Your card received inquiring as to the wel- 
fare of the little dog I got from you in August. 
As for myself, I am not only satisfied but con- 
stantly delighted by her love and devotion, and 
for her, I think I may assure you she is not 
only contented but very happy. I find, as her 
health improves every day, that she was much 
in need of care as well as a home. She was pa- 
thetically overjoyed when I brought her into my 
house and she felt she had a home. For a long 
time afterwards she cried piteously whenever 
I left her for a moment. Even now she is anx- 
ious unless she knows where I am. Such love of 
home and mistress deserves the best of each, and 
I believe Judy thinks she has them—knows so, 
indeed. I am grateful to you for keeping. her 
for me and if I have her in Boston again shail 
bring her in for you to see. She gets a great 
deal of attention and admiration from everyone 
who notices her. Sincerely yours,—A. F.” 


Report from Revere Branch of the Animal Res- 
cue League. 
Boston. May 1, 1911. 

The rescue work in Revere has been both en- 
couraging and discouraging. First because 
there are fewer stray cats on Revere Beach than 
ever before, and second because I could not send 
any to the League. 

On March 1, I rescued a maltese and white 
female kitten, in a most deplorable condition,— 
blind, deaf and with the sense of taste and smell 
gone by the ravages of mange. This is the last 


of a litter of three kittens and their mother de- 
serted on Thornton Street, Revere Beach. 

| have sent out twenty-five envelopes to cat 
lovers for donations for the League, also have 
circulated leaflets among the children and some 
of the school teachers. The teachers were very 
elad of them, as there are no Bands of Mercy 
in the Revere Schools. 

I overheard one boy tell another that if he 
wasn’t good to dogs the “Animal Lady” would 
not give him any story papers or postals. From 
the envelopes sent out I have received a can of 
salmon from one, and twenty-five cents for 
stamps to send out more envelopes. 

A girl of twelve years, living at Revere Beach, 
very unfortunate as far as her training is con- 
cerned, saucy, untruthful and almost brutal in 
the treatment of her own pets, came under my 
observation about the time I took up the rescue 
work. It took only a few leaflets and treating 
her as though she were grown up to bring out 
a little humane streak in her character, which 
has been of material assistance to me in the hu- 
mane and rescue work. She has bought salmon 
and travelled three miles along the beach to 
catch deserted cats. Thinking she would like to 
distribute leaflets on her own account, she has 
asked me to order one hundred to distribute 
among her playmates, paying for them from her 
own purse.—MARGRETHA MARSTON. 


CATS BOARDED 


Beautiful Vacation Home for Cats 


Large out door runs, full liberty of 
the house. Go out and in as they 
please. No chance for escape. 
No other parties connected with 
this place. 


LILLIAN E. WHITNEY 


58 PLYMPTON ST. 


Harvard Square Cambridge 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


The Brookline Hospital for Animals 
VILLAGE SQUARE, BROOKLINE 


Telephone Connection 
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The following is a partial list of the great men who abstained from the use of flesh as food because they were brave, 
fearless thinkers and livers, and knew that the only test of sincerity was its practical application: — 


Zoroaster, Plato, Ovid, Plutarch, 


Aristotle, 


Senaca, Hesiod, Isaiah, Pope, Wesley, 


Voltaire, Franklin, Oscar Ii., Leonardo da Vinci, Shelley, Tolstoy, Ingersoll. 
The routine of the kitchen will not be affected, and the usual conventional meals may be served (without noting 


the absence of meat) with the aid of 


MILLENNIUM 


EATRACT 


‘“ Does it not shame you to mingle blood and mur- 
der with nature’s beneficent fruits? Other carnivora 
you call savage and ferocious — lions, tigers, and 
serpents — while yourselves come behind them in no 
species of barbarity; and yet for them murder is 
the only means of sustenance, whereas to you it is 
superfluous luxury and crime.’’ — Plutarch. 


““ When a man wants to murder a tiger he calls it M tl LL [| EN NX U M 


sport; when the tiger wants to murder him, he 


calls it ferocity.’’ — George Bernard Shaw. 


MILLENNIUM COOKING FAT 


WHICH ARE ‘‘NOT MADE FROM FLESH’’ 
Millennium Products are supplied by ALL GOOD DEALERS and by 


Telephone 
Haymarket 244 


The en Food Coz. 


ees on EE Jar Bae sent postpaid upon cep of stamps, I5 cents 


DR. A. C. DANIELS’ 


DOG 


AND 


CAT 
REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. Any 
Riker-Jaynes Store can furnish them, and books 
free on Horse, Dog, Cat and Cow. Ask for them 
— Daniels’. 


DANIELS’ 


MEDICATED DOG BREAD—TRY IT 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street 


Telephone, Oxford 244 


Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


VISIT THE 


Back Bay Veterinary Hospital. 


(Koermerly Lyman Hospital for Animals) 


332 Newbury Street 


and see a Sanitarium in which you will feel per- 
fectly safe in boarding your animals. 


Incidentally, you’ will learn why our terms are 
higher than elsewhere. 


Operations on all animals a specialty. 
Out calls given prompt attention. 


Velephone, 2200 Back Bay 


ESTABLISHED 1859 
Sey Vaal te: feria) soca OFFS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON ST. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Personal attention given to all funeral ar- § 
All grades of burial cases can be 
salesroom, from the least ex- 
pensive erepe and broadcloth covered cases to 
the most expensive polished hard wood, quar- 
tered oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, 
copper, zine, steel, outside and inside cases. 
The price of each is marked in plain figures. 

CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 


rangements. 
selected at our 
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Wood Folk Series 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


A Little Brother to the Bear Ways of Wood Folk 
Northern Trails Wilderness Ways 
Secrets of the Woods Wood Folk at School 


sls fascinating series of nature stories tells of our own wild animals and birds and 


of those in the great northern wilderness. Mr. Long writes in the most sympathetic 


and delicate way, letting the reader see the animals in their native haunts, so that no one 


can read a chapter among these books without feeling a growing love for the wood folk 


and a strong desire to understand them better. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street - - - - - Boston 


Ou (Rist Mii ORPHAN PUPPY aan 
Doc Breao 


poe 


Improves and Strengthens the 
Digestive Organs 
Produces Health and Vigor 
Ahr hK——————————————=————_—_—_—— 


when mother is dead or deficient in milk. Puppies 
should be fed on this food until weaning time. 
SPRATT’S MALTED PUPPY FOOD, for shy or dainty 


feeders. For puppies that are weak and without 

SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET tle 
4 Send stamp for ‘‘ DOG CULTURE”’, which contains 
FREE much valuable information on the feeding, kenneling 


and general management of dogs. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON | esr st cues omen ac xpwartis, a 
DEPOTS AT 


San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, O. 
Charlestown; 93 —"- = ee iace. Montreal, Can. 


Resident Superintendents at Chicago, Ill., and Boston, Mass. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


